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Few  American  families  can  trace  their  ancestors  back  over  the  long  span  of 
more  than  1000  years#  While  early  records  are  far  from  complete,  they  do  show  the 
Risley  family  line  coming  out  of  the  dim  past.  As  early  as  900  A#  D.  the  roots  of 
the  family  tree  had  been  firmly  planted  in  Norway.  According  to  tradition  the  name 
then  was  "Risle,1'  an  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  a  waterfall  or  a  babbling 
brook.  It  was  customary  in  those  very  ancient  times  for  a  family  to  take  for  its 
surname  something  suggestive  of  the  locality  in  which  it  lived.  In  the  mountainous 
terrain  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  the  sound  of  gurgling  brooks  fed  by  powerful 
waterfalls  must  have  been  familiar  to  everyone. 

We  know  from  our  histories  that  these  Norsemen  have  always  been  a  hardy, 
courageous,  seafaring  people.  For  them  life  was  not  easy;  the  winters  were  long 
and  bitter  cold,  made  grim  and  cheerless  by  the  penetrating  chill  of  dense  fogs 
from  the  surrounding  seas.  The  struggle  for  existence  they  accepted  bravely, 
looking  at  each  hardship  as  a  challenge.  Because  of  the  short  seasons  and  the 
rocky  terrain  they  turned  to  the  sea  for  their  livelihood. 

Bit  by  bit  they  c2cplored  the  waters  around  their  homeland,  each  year  pushing 
their  barks  farther  and  farther  from  their  native  shores,  gradually  dispelling  the 
idea  that  the  unknown  deep  was  inhabited  by  strange,  savage  monsters.  As  their 
courage  and  self-confidence  grew,  they  one  day,  about  900  A.  D. ,  touched  the 
northern  shores  of  France.  Here  they  found  mountains,  lakes,  and  turbulent  rivers 
much  like  those  in  their  Norwegian  homeland,  and  a  climate  much  less  rigorous  -  so 
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they  decided  to  stay  awhile.  During  the  passing  years  they  gradually  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  northern  part  of  France  and  named  it  Normandy  after  Norway.  They  selec¬ 
ted  one  of  their  number  king  and  began  dotting  northern  France  with  Norwegian  names. 
They  gave  the  name  "Risle"  to  one  of  the  swift  rivers,  probably  because  it  reminded 
them  of  those  babbling  brooks  back  home.  From  the  French  people,  who  seemed  not  to 
resent  the  presence  of  their  self-invited  guests,  our  Norwegian  ancestors  learned 
many  things  as,  for  instance,  the  more  advanced  French  culture  brought  earlier  into 
that  country  by  the  Romans,  and  the  more  modern  French  laws  which  they  considered 
good  for  them  too.  And  they  learned  to  love  the  French  girls  whom  they  found  more 
romantic  than  their  own  Norwegian  girls.  In  time  the  name  "Risle"  was  changed  to 
,:Riselle,i:  a  more  Frenchy  version. 

Here  in  French  Normandy  our  ancestors  found  life  pleasant  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Then  one  day  their  ruler,  William  the  Norman,  looked  with  a 
covetous  eye  across  the  English  Channel  at  the  fair  isle  of  Britain  with  its 
luxurious  vegetation,  beautiful  forests  and  lakes  and  soon  was  asking  himself  the 
question,  "Why  not  take  possession  and  make  this  island  our  next  home?"  True,  the 
fierce,  stubborn  Saxons,  a  Tutonic  tribe  from  northern  Europe,  now  Germany,  had 
previously  moved  in  and  established  themselves  on  the  Island  of  Briton,  but  they 
were  living  in  isolated  communities  with  no  thought  of  unity;  consequently,  they 
could  offer  little  resistance  to  any  newcomer. 

In  1066  the  temptation  to  invade  the  island  became  an  urge  so  compelling  that 
William  organized  some  of  his  courageous  countrymen  into  an  army,  rowed  across  the 
channel,  surprised  a  small  band  of  Saxons  at  the  town  of  Hastings,  defeated  them; 
and  the  whole  of  England  was  his.  Hereafter,  William  the  Norman  was  known  as 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  Norman  army  of  occupation  the  family  of  Riselle  held 
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a  prominent  place.  At  this  point,  we  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  tradition  for  an 
insight  into  our  early  family  history.  Authentic  records  make  possible  a  continuous 
chain  of  activities  and  migrations  not  only  of  whole  families  but  also  of  individuals 
within  a  family.  From  baptismal,  marriage,  burial,  and  ownership  records  many  of 
which  have  been  found  in  old  churches  we  have  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Risley 
family  in  England. 

William  the  Conqueror  defeated  the  Saxons  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings;  keeping 
these  angry,  strong-willed  people  under  control  was  a  different  story.  He  quickly 
organized  the  Norman  survivors  into  small  groups  which  he  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  island  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  rebellious  Saxons  and  to  enforce  the  kingfs 
regulations.  These  soldiers  were  given  grants  of  land  which  were  honey-combed 
among  the  large  Saxon  estates.  Thus  began  the  long,  bitter  conflict  between  the 
Normans  and  the  Saxons  which,  you  will  remember,  is  the  theme  for  Sir  Walter  Scott* s 
r'Ivanhoe.‘”  In  Doom*s  Day  Book  of  England  prepared  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1033, 
we  learn  that  crown  land  grants  were  issued  to  various  members  of  the  Risley  family 
in  Buckingham,  Middlesex,  North  Hampton,  Oxford,  and  Lancaster  shires.  All  these, 
no  doubt,  were  with  the  Norman  array  of  occupation.  These  warriors  eventually  fell 
in  love  with  the  flaxen-haired  daughters  of  their  Saxon  neighbors  whom  they  were 
there  to  guard.  Under  this  Saxon  influence  the  spelling  of  the  name  again  was 
changed,  this  time  from  "Riselle”  to  "Risley”  with  such  variations  as  "Risla", 
"Ryslcy”  and  "Rissly." 

Henceforth,  the  name  appears  frequently  and  prominently  in  the  history  of 
England,  Among  old  Buckingham  documents  is  a  record  of  unusual  family  interest.  It 
is  a  complete  record  of  the  ownership  of  Chctwood  Manor,  an  old  historic  estate. 

The  original  grant  was  made  in  1056  as  a  reward  for  slaying  a  wild  beast  that  had 
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been  annoying  the  entire  neighborhood.  It  then  consisted  of  a  small  cottage  sur¬ 
rounded  by  farm  land  in  Chetv/ood  Forest.  The  grant  was  rated  (taxed)  at  ten  hides 
and  had  land  for  five  ploughs.  Employed  were  six  servants  and  one  mill  estimated 
at  30  pence,  pasture  for  five  plough  teams,  woods  for  ICO  hogs  worth  6C  shillings. 
Ownership  of  Chetv/ood  involved  certain  obligations.  "When  the  King  shall  come  to 
the  aforesaid  town  (not  exceeding  thrice  in  the  year),  there  shall  be  a  litter  of 
straw  for  the  king's  bed,  two  geese  for  the  king's  table  if  in  summer;  three  eels 
if  in  winter."  In  time,  Chetwood  became  a  very  important  estate.  By  1600  it  was 
owned  by  a  William  Risley,  Esq,  and  remained  in  the  Risley  name  until  1783  and  in 
Risley  ownership  for  a  much  longer  time,  the  name  having  been  changed  when  a 
daughter  who  inherited  it,  married.  On  this  Chetv/ood  estate  there  was  erected  a 
chapel  known  as  Risley  Chapel  and  on  the  walls  was  emblazoned  the  family  coat-of- 
arms*  Besides  Chetv/ood,  William  Risley  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1603, also  owned 
the  Manor  of  Barton,  another  historic  estate, 

Down  through  the  years  our  English  ancestors  courageously  took  a  stand  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  right  in  the  fields  of  civic  and  political  reform  and  were 
leaders  in  social  and  educational  betterment.  Many  were  members  of  Parliament  and 
members  of  the  royal  household,  especially  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  (1154-1190), 
Henry  III  (1216-1274),  Henry  IV  (1399-1413),  and  Henry  VII  (1485-1509).  A  Sir  John 
Risley  was  active  in  placing  Henry  VII  on  the  throne.  In  a  public  proclamation  Sir 
John  was  denounced  by  a  pretender  to  the  throne  as  the  power  behind  the  king.  He 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  Henry's  most  trusted  ministers.  Many  Risleys  were  knighted  and 
belonged  to  the  titled  nobility.  It  was  a  General  Risley  in  Cromwell's  army  who  was 
sent  against  the  army  of  Charles  I  in  1649.  The  king  looked  from  a  watchtower  to 
see  his  last  royal  army  go  down  to  defeat.  In  Oxford  College  is  a  chapel  erected 
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in  1707  bearing  the  Risley  name,  and  in  this  chapel  scores  of  Risleys  lie  buried. 
Cemeteries  around  Oxford  have  many  monuments  erected  in  the  Risley  memory.  Many 
Risleys  were  Oxford  students  and  some  held  fellowships.  Others  were  chosen  to 
direct  the  policies  of  the  great  English  University  in  which  capacity  they  shared 
prominently  in  waging  a  campaign  to  correct  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
student  body  activities. 

Branches  of  the  Risley  family  are  firmly  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isle,  but  we  here  in  Wabash  County,  Illinois,  are  chiefly  interested  in  the 
descendants  of  that  Norman  warrior  sent  by  William  the  Conqueror  into  northeast 
England  to  keep  watch  over  the  rebelling  Saxons,  This  northern  shire  was  later 
known  as  Lancaster  county,  and  it  was  from  this  shire  that  Richard  Risley,  our 
immigrant  ancestor  came. 

While  much  of  the  early  history  of  our  family  lies  buried  in  the  elaborate 
detail  of  English  genealogy  covering  many  centuries,  English  heraldry  has  portrayed 
and  made  available  to  us  some  of  the  early  dominant  family  traits.  These  have  been 
indelibly  etched  in  an  especially  designed  coat-of-arms  presented  by  Henry  III  to  a 
Richard  Risley  in  the  early  13th  century  as  a  reward  for  some  important  contribution 
to  educational  and  social  advancement.  In  such  insignia  the  heraldric  code  requires 
that  family  characteristics  be  truthfully  symbolized  by  the  skillful  use  of  color 
and  design,  each  of  which  has  an  assigned  meaning. 

The  Risley  armorial  coat  is  attractively  designed  in  black  representing  Con¬ 
stancy,  silver  (Peace  and  Sincerity),  red  (Fortitude  and  Greatness),  The  quartered 
shield  pictures  three  red  birds  in  flight,  an  eagle  (Strength)  and  an  infant  child. 
The  shield  is  topped  by  a  crest  in  the  form  of  a  black  oak  tree  (Victory)  in  which  a 
raven  (Courage)  is  perched.  Beneath  the  design  is  the  family  motto,  "Facto  pru- 
dentia  major"  (Prudence  is  greater  than  fate.) 
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In  English  heraldry  the  seldom-used  oak  tree  expresses  an  out-standing  family 
distinction.  This  tree  has  individual  character  and  strength  not  shown  by  other 
trees.  In  its  defiant  conflict  with  storms  it  has  a  survival  record  second  to 
none.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  thrive  on  adversity,  standing  stalwart  as  if  it  enjoyed 
the  struggle,  bending  and  twisting  but  seldom  breaking.  It  is  a  conservative  tree, 
never  over-eager  to  send  forth  buds  in  the  spring  and  content  in  autumn  to  leave 
the  brilliant  display  of  colors  to  other  trees  as  it  cautiously  changes  from  green 
to  gleaming  mahogany.  This  was  the  tree  selected  to  epitomize  the  spirit  of  our 
ancient  Risley  ancestors,  who  learned  to  live  confidently  and  courageously  with 
adversity. 

According  to  the  laws  of  English  heraldry  an  honorary  award  may  be  passed  on 
only  to  those  in  direct  line  of  descent  as  to  sons  and  daughters.  Brothers  or 
cousins  of  those  so  honored  have  no  claim  to  the  insignia.  In  fact,  in  those  early 
days  any  attempt  to  claim  another* s  coat-of-arms  was  considered  a  form  of  theft. 
Since  our  immigrant  ancestor,  Richard  III,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  13th 
century  Richard  in  Lancaster  County,  England,  those  of  us  who  can  trace  our  ances¬ 
tral  line  back  to  Richard  III  have  an  hereditary  right  to  this  particular  Risely 
coat-of-arms.  Similar  coats  were  designed  and  presented  to  other  Risleys  during 
the  period  of  knighthood,  but  to  them  we  have  no  claim. 

To  the.  dictatorial  King  James  I  and  later  King  Charles  I  goes  the  credit  for 
starting  the  Risley  clan  on  its  westward  migration.  In  1603  James  came  to  the 
throne  with  the  unpopular  idea  that  kings  had  the  divine  right  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
He  insisted  that  everyone  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Under  him  no  one  could 
vote  in  a  state  election  unless  he  were  a  member  of  this  church.  Now  the  middle 
class  of  people  were  beginning  to  think  for  themselves  and  soon  there  was  born 
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antonc  them  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  such  arbitrary  government.  They  demanded 
freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  right  to  vote  without  belonging 
to  the  established  church.  They  demanded  clergymen  who  were  more  conscientious, 
more  diligent,  and  better  educated.  This  movement  became  known  as  the  purification 
of  the  church.  But  xdiat  could  a  small  group  do  against  an  all-powerful  king  who 
declared,  "I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one  discipline  and  one  religion.  I  will  make 
everyone  conform  or  I  will  harry  him  out  of  the  land,  or  put  him  to  the  sword.”  So 
the  non-conformists  had  three  choices  -  conform,  leave,  or  die.  Succeeding  Charles 
on  the  throne,  was  James  I  (1620)  who  imposed  conditions  even  more  intolerable,  Nc 
longer  could  a  nan  be  true  to  his  best  self;  justice  was  frowned  upon  as  "just  so 
much  bunk;"  property  and  even  life  itself  was  not  safe  for  those  who  were  not  con¬ 
formists.  Resistance  was  dangerous  but  there  were-  a  few  who  had  the  courage  to  re¬ 
sist.  One  Richard  Risely  of  Downs,  England,  had  that  courage.  He  found  life  in 
England  so  insufferable  that  in  1633  he  left  his  family  and  friends,  gathered  up  a 
few  of  his  possessions,  and  with  a  small  group  of  sympathizers  set  sail  for  a  new 
land  in  the  GOOD  SHIP  GRIFFITH.  In  this  party  were  such  outstanding  men  as  the 
Reverend  John  Cotton,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker,  the  Reverend  William  Stone,  and 
the  Reverend  John  Ilaines.  In  July  1633  this  boat  docked  at  what  is  now  Boston  Har¬ 
bor,  then  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Thirteen  years  earlier  the  May¬ 
flower  had  landed  at  Plymouth  not  far  away.  Richard  and  his  group  settled  in  a  spot 
now  known  as  Cambridge  just  outside  of  Boston.  So  the  first  Risley  had  come  to 
/itier ic an  shores. 

We  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  a  few  letters  and  records  from  Richard* s 
pen,  but,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  none  exists.  In  those  early  days  no  family  records 
were  kept.  We  have  been  told  that  of  the  25,000  people  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
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only  a  few  had  any  communications  with  their  mother  country.  They  wrote  no  letters 
and  made  no  return  trips.  There  was  no  mail  service  between  the  two  continents. 
Anyone  who  wanted  to  send  a  letter  home  had  to  entrust  it  to  some  returning  sailor 
who  expected  to  be  in  or  near  the  writer*s  home  town.  Moreover,  few  in  the  middle 
class  could  read  or  write  because  England  had  been  interested  only  in  educating  the 
nobility.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  early  emphasis  on  education  in  this  country. 
Since  most  of  the  Puritans  came  from  the  middle  class,  we  may  assume  that  Richard 
too  was  from  this  class.  From  his  Norse  ancestors  he  must  have  inherited  a  strong 
physique,  for  good  health  and  sturdy  resistance  was  a  requirement  for  all  who  con¬ 
templated  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  those  early  days.  Such  a  journey  of  ten 
weeks  or  more,  even  during  the  summer  months,  taxed  the  vitality  of  even  the 
strongest.  Only  those  who  qualified  for  this  endurance  test  were  accepted  by  the 
captain.  Vitamins  and  the  modern  capsule  appeared  300  years  too  late  to  benefit 
our  ancestors.  However,  the  limited  knowledge  they  had  they  used  to  good  advantage. 
They  filled  the  holds  of  their  ships  with  casks  of  ale,  lime  juice,  and  sacks  of 
lemons  to  prevent  scurvy.  Seasickness  was  a  great  problem  in  those  days,  and  they 
were  powerless  to  do  much  about  it.  Despite  rigid  physical  requirements,  the  death 
toll  always  was  high,  Richard  not  only  passed  the  rigorous  preliminary  physical 
test;  he  survived  the  trip. 

Also,  to  "book  passage"  on  any  ship  destined  to  land  on  the  shore  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  a  prospective  emigrant  must  present  evidence  of  strong  moral  character.  Armed 
with  recommendations  from  his  parish  rector  or  justice  of  the  peace,  he  must  appear 
before  the  king's  privy  council  to  establish  his  uprightness  before  he  could  take 
the  necessary  oath  that  would  permit  him  to  leave  for  the  new  world.  Both  of  these 
rigid  tests  -  the  physical  and  the  moral  -  Richard  sucessfully  passed.  We  might 
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note  in  passing  that  even  in  those  early  days  attempts  were  made  to  make  America 
strong.  However,  the  king  at  that  tine  may  have  been  more  concerned  about  making 
America  more  easy  to  control  from  afar. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Richard  and  his  companions  should  join  forces  with 
those  other  Massachusetts  Puritans  who  came  over  in  1620,  only  13  years  before. 

Both  groups  were  made  up  of  freedom-loving  people  who  had  braved  the  hazards  of  a 
long  sea  voyage  to  make  for  themselves  a  new  life  pattern  on  the  strange,  desolate 
shores  of  a  little-known  country.  They  were  so  eager  to  build  an  enduring  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  newly  acquired  freedom  that  when  those  in  authority  became  powerful 
enough,  they  became  as  dictatorial  as  those  English  rulers  whom  they  had  crossed  the 
ocean  to  escape. 

So  for  three  years  Richard  and  his  group  suffered  not  only  from  physical  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations,  but  also  from  frustration  and  bitter  disappointment.  What 
they  sought  in  this  new  world  they  had  not  found,  for  here  too  church  membership  was 
made  a  requirement  for  voting,  and  the  people  were  told  what  they  could  and  could 
not  believe.  Rather  than  submit  to  a  way  of  life  they  could  not  accept  conscien*- 
tiously,  Richard  and  a  few  other  dissenters  decided  to  follow  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Hooker  down  into  a  new  section  of  wilderness  later  to  become  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

So  in  June,  1636,  they  sold  their  Massachusetts  land  (this  incidentally  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  one  of  the  founders  of  Harvard  University)  and  made  the 
toilsome  journey  southward  for  more  than  ICO  miles,  driving  their  cattle  before  them, 
floundering  through  marshes  and  streams,  crossing  rivers  on  rafts,  and  fighting 
hostile  Indians.  But  the  long  journey  through  the  tractless  forest  ended  as  they 
came  to  rest  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  between  two  converging  rivers,  then 
known  as  The  Little  River  and  The  Great  River.  Here  they  pitched  their  tents, 
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lighted  their  camp  fires,  erected  bark  huts,  tethered  their  herds,  posted  sentinels 
and  rested.  These  were  Puritans  not  only  with  courage  but  with  faith  in  an  envison- 
ed  future. 

Unluckily,  the  Hooker  group  found  themselves  between  two  warring  Indian  tribes 
-  the  fierce  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins  who  were  willing  to  exchange  friendship 
for  protection.  The  Iroquois  were  demanding  from  the  latter  tribe  tribute  which 
hadn*t  been  paid  for  years,  A  malicious  spirit  lurked  beneath  the  apparent  friend¬ 
liness  of  the  Algonquins  who  continuously  threatened  to  go  on  the  war  path.  Our 
newcomers  had  to  guard  their  shacks  day  and  night  and  carry  their  guns  everywhere  - 
to  church,  to  the  fields,  and  to  the  forest.  They  arrived  too  late  in  the  season  to 
plant  and  harvest  crops  so  during  this  first  year  they  had  to  depend  on  whatever 
help  they  could  get  from  the  Indians,  Then  the  Pequoit  War  broke  out  and  there  were 
no  crops  the  second  season,  (In  this  war  Richard  fought  with  Major  Mason  against 
the  Pequoits,)  During  the  second  winter  every  household  knew  starvation,  and  the 
death  rose  to  more  than  40%,  As  usual  hunger  and  disorder  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
strong  took  from  the  weak  and  the  whole  colony  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Finally, 
a  shipment  of  corn  came  down  the  coast  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  bringing 
the  relief  necessary  to  save  the  Hartford  group.  Out  of  all  this  confusion  grew  the 
firm  conviction  that  some  form  of  government  was  necessary,  *Tis  fortunate  indeed 
that  through  all  these  hardships  and  trials  the  idea  of  a  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  persisted.  They  stood  firm  against  that  form  of  government  they 
had  always  known  in  which  one  person  had  supreme  .authority.  In  preparation  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  first  step  in  forming  a  representative  government  Reverend  Hooker  one  Sun¬ 
day  morning  preached  a  sermon  from  Deut,  1:13-  ’’Take  you  wise  men  and  understanding 
and  known  among  your  tribes  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you,”  We  can  almost 
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JCool.  tl*o  powur  of  thia  poHc y-mr»king  acmian  delivered  as  only  Hooker  could  with  his 
rich,  persuasive  voice  that  gave  life  to  whatever  subject  he  chose.  With  words, 
facial  expression,  and  gestures  he  could  electrify  his  audience,  sharing  with  them 
the  spirit  that  permeated  his  own  thinking.  Even  before  he  left  England,  he  spoke 
out  so  fearlessly  and  powerfully  for  freedom  that  a  unified  effort  was  made  to  quiet 
him;  in  so  doing  many  of  his  enemies  became  his  followers.  We  are  told  that  on  one 
occasion  a  band  of  English  fiddlers  were  hired  to  stand  near  the  church  door  to 
fiddle  while  Hooker  preached,  but  Hooker* s  flow  of  words  were  mightier  and  more 
musical  than  the  fiddlers*  fiddling.  The  burgess  who  employed  the  fiddlers  came  to 
see  for  himself  what  kept  the  people  from  noticing  his  fiddlers.  Soon  he  too  was 
sucked  in  through  the  door  by  Hooker *s  eloquence.  So  we  can  imagine  the  powerful 
challenge  he  threw  out  to  his  small  audience  that  Sunday  morning  urging  them  to 
"Take  you  wise  men  and  understanding  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make 
them  rulers  over  you,"  This  idea  of  representative  government  is  the  cornerstone  of 
constitutional  government  as  we  know  it  today;  that  form  of  government  we  are  now 
struggling  to  preserve.  By  January  14,  1638,  this  small  handful  of  courageous 
colonists  had  drawn  up  the  first  written  constitution  known  to  history.  Richard 
Risley  was  one  of  the  signers  of  this  "fundamental  order,"  Whether  or  not  he 
helped  with  the  writing  we  do  not  know. 

On  arriving  in  Connecticut  each  member  of  the  party  bought  a  small  farm  of  80 
acres.  On  Richard’s  tract,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Hartford  in  the  region  of  Ward 
Street,  stood  an  oak  tree  later  known  as  Charter  Oak.  You’ll  recall  the  story  -  the 
King  of  England  was  so  irritated  by  this  Connecticut  charter  that  rejected  the 
divine-right-of-king  theory  that  he  sent  representatives  here  to  seize  the  charter 
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and  take  it  back  to  England.  Now  to  request  the  charter  was  one  thing;  to  get  it  was 
quite  another.  There  were  heated  arguments  and  probably  a  fillibuster,  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  lasted  far  into  the  night.  Candles  lighted  the  long  table  around  which  the  two 
factions  sat.  Suddenly  all  the  candles  went  out.  When  they  were  lighted  again,  it 
was  found  that  the  charter  also  had  gone  out.  After  the  representatives  had  returned 
to  England  empty-handed,  the  charter  was  found  in  the  hollow  of  this  oak  tree  on 
Richard* s  farm. 

Henceforth,  the  history  of  early  Hartford  and  the  lives  of  Richard *s  descend¬ 
ants  touch  at  many  points,  Richard  died  in  1648,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  $700.00. 
His  son,  Richard  XI,  seemed  to  follow  in  his  father* s  footsteps.  He  married  Rebecca 
Adams,  the  daughter  of  another  founder  of  Hartford,  The  name  of  Richard  II,  rather 
than  that  of  his  father,  appears  on  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founders 
of  Hartford  -  a  monument  which  today  stands  on  State  Street,  Richard  II  died  in 
1729,  leaving  a  valuable  estate  in  his  home  city.  More  significant,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  he  left  four  sons  to  become  the  common  ancestors  of  a  large  Risley  popula¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey,  later  in  New  York,  and  eventually  throughout  the  wide,  open 
spaces  of  the  middle  West.  At  one  time  in  a  New  Jersey  school  where  200  pupils  were 
enrolled,  105  were  Risleys,  The  1910  census  showed  2000  Risleys  in  New  Jersey  alone. 

We  shall  take  time  for  a  quick  glance  at  a  few  of  the  contributions  which  his¬ 
tory  attributes  to  our  early  ancestors.  Many  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
one,  Jeremiah  II,  became  a  first  lieutenant.  Later  one  was  made  a  surveyor-general 
of  New  York,  another  was  elected  to  the  governor *s  council,  and  one  became  a  justice 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  were  printers,  one  being  credited  with  having  published 
the  first  almanac;  others  were  farmers  and  large  land  owners.  One  James  Risley  owned 
the  largest  tract  of  land  in  Atlantic  City  about  1890,  and  besides  managing  his 
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large  estate  he  found  time  to  captain  a  large  whale  boat  and  to  operate  a  store  and 
a  saw  mill.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a  Quaker  and  one  of  her  descendants  became 
a  prominent  Quaker  leader. 

The  Risleys  migrated  from  Connecticut  to  New  York  when  Elisha  put  his  ten  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  covered  wagon  and  started  northward,  settling  in  the  dense  wilderness  of 
central  New  York,  a  region  now  known  as  Oswego  County.  Here  they  suffered  all  the 
trials  and  privations  of  pioneer  life.  Luckily  Elisha  left  a  diary  and  from  it  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  his  life.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  close  of  that  war,  he  tells  us,  he  sold  corn  for  $4.00  a  bushel.  He  speaks 
of  his  extensive  orchards;  in  one  year  he  and  his  wife  sold  25  bushels  of  dried 
apples  for  $1.25  per  bushel.  In  1825  he  was  busy  promoting  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  R.  R. ,  and  later  the  building  of  the  Lake  Shore  R,  R,  His  sons  and  grandsons, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  lines  of  conmunication,  helped  to  finance  the  Pacific 
lines  and  the  Union  Telegraph  Company,  branches  of  which  soon  extended  through  the 
middle  West  and  even  into  the  far  West,  Among  Elisha* s  descendants  were  judges, 
lawyers,  bankers,  educators,  navy  heroes,  and  high  ranking  military  men. 

In  this  country,  as  in  England,  education  has  been  one  of  the  family* s  dominant 
interests.  They  helped  to  organize  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and  had 
a  prominent  part  in  drafting  and  later  directing  the  educational  policies  of  Vassar 
College.  To  commemorate  their  contributions  to  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
a  large  women* s  dormitory  has  been  named  for  Prudence  Risley,  the  mother  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  financeer,  Russell  Sage,  who  was  born  in  Oswego,  New  York.  From  the  New  York 
Risleys  came  large  contributions  for  the  building  and  operation  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Rensselaer,  New  York,  and  the  Willard  School  near  Troy,  New 
York. 
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As  Elisha  Risley  left  his  home  state  of  Connecticut  to  carve  out  of  the  New  York 
wilderness  a  home  for  his  family  and  their  descendants,  so  other  of  his  kinsmen  look¬ 
ed  toward  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  Benjamin  Risley  of  Saratoga,  New  York,  moved 
to  Warren,  Ohio,  from  which  state  his  descendants  scattered  throughout  Tennessee  and 
the  Southwest,  We  are  especially  interested  in  a  rather  vague  record  that  a  Jeremiah, 
son  of  Samuel,  emigrated  from  New  York  in  1827  to  Wabash  County,  Illinois,  or  Perry 
County,  Indiana,  A  son  of  this  family,  the  Honorable  John  Risley,  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  to  Denmark  under  President  Cleveland, 

The  Risleys  of  Wabash  County  are  most  interested  in  another  emigrant  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  Jeremiah  III,  one  of  the  sixth  generation  of  Risleys. in  the  United  States,  He 
is  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Risleys  in  this  county  and  of  many  more  in  surround¬ 
ing  counties  and  states.  In  1812,  at  Absecom,  New  Jersey,  Jeremiah  III  married 
Rachel  Tilton,  then  put  on  a  uniform  to  serve  his  country  in  the  War  of  1812.  His 
military  duty  ended,  he  looked  anxiously  toward  the  middle  West,  Like  many  of  his 
kinsmen  he  may  have  longed  for  a  challenging  adventure  and  the  frontier,  or  he  may 
have  felt  that  President  Monroe* s  land  grants  in  this  section  of  the  country  was  a 
good  business  venture.  Whatever  his  motive,  in  1022  Jeremiah  and  Rachel  crowded  a 
few  of  their  possessions  into  a  covered  wagon  together  with  their  five  children  - 
Daniel,  12  years  of  age;  Mary  Ann  and  John  Tilton,  9;  Laurner  Blackman  4;  and  Enoch, 

1  -  bid  farewell  to  their  relatives  in  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  and  began  their  long 
trek  westward.  In  this  oxen-drawn  covered  wagon  were  four  boys  and  one  girl  destined 
to  become  the  grandparents  and  great  grandparents  of  many  of  the  Wabash  County  Ris¬ 
leys.  Later  four  other  children  were  born  -  Sarah  Eliza,  Ezra,  Nancy  Ellen  and 
Rachel  Jane,  the  latter  two  by  Jeremiah’s  second  wife,  Jane  Phar  Baird, 

Of  this  journey  over  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  across  the  rivers  of  Ohio 
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and  Indiana  we  know  little  except  that  "They  were  highly  commended  for  their  forti¬ 
tude  and  bravery,"  But  in  our  imagination  we  can  follow  them  through  the  pathless 
woodlands,  feel  their  courage  rise  as  they  struggled  their  way  across  bridgeless 
streams,  sense  the  exhaustion  that  came  through  long  days  of  jolting  over  long  road¬ 
less  stretches,  and  feel  the  chilling  terror  that  must  have  swept  over  them  when 
they  came  upon  a  tribe  of  Indians  or  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.  What  they  did  for 
food  and  water  on  such  a  long  journey  is  beyond  our  imagination.  No  one  had  yet 
dreamed  of  dry  ice  or  powdered  eggs.  At  last,  they  had  crossed  their  last  river,  the 
Wabash.  It  must  have  been  with  a  great  sense  of  relief  that  they  drew  up  one  day  in 
a  spot  of  wilderness  west  of  Mt,  Carmel.  Here  they  unpacked  their  belongings  and 
made  a  home.  The  site  is  now  the  farm  of  Mr,  Rosenberger  on  highway  No,  1,  The  first 
Risley  family  had  arrived  in  Wabash  County.  Successive  migrations  had  brought  it  from 
its  original  home  in  Norway  to  Northern  France,  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
to  America  with  a  band  of  Puritans,  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  and  finally  to 
Mt,  Carmel,  Illinois.  From  the  time  they  left  England  they  were  searching  -  not  for 

gold,  but  for  personal  and  religious  freedom,  1455018 

For  a  permament  home  site  Jeremiah  later  selected  a  160  acre  farm  in  the  Ogden 
neighborhood  then  known  as  Bald  Hill.  For  this  land  he  paid  $300.00.  He  cleared  the 
land  and  with  hand-hem  logs  built  a  home  for  his  family  of  seven.  Here  the  four 
younger  children  were  born  and  here  Rachel  died.  Ezra,  the  youngest  son  was  22  years 
old  when  his  father  died  and  to  him  went  the  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  the 
farm  and  the  family. 

The  little  log  house  served  its  purpose  well  and  was  affectionately  called  "The 
Old  Homestead".  Above  the  main  room  was  a  bit  of  attic  space  with  enough  flooring 
for  one  small  bed.  Here  the  children  slept  as  one  by  one  they  were  old  enough  to 
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climb  the  rickety  ladder.  The  house  had  neither  closets  nor  porch  and  no  heating 
facilities  except  a  huge  fire-place  which  was  equipped  with  a  crane  on  which  cooking 
vessels  could  be  hung.  When  the  house  became  too  small  for  the  growing  family,  it 
was  moved  back  making  room  for  a  new  and  larger  house.  But  it  was  by  no  means  desert¬ 
ed,  for  in  it  the  children  made  their  playhouse.  In  time  it  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  the  echo  of  children* s  voices  died  away;  then  it  was  taken  apart  and  the  still 
sturdy  logs  used  to  build  a  barn.  Here  the  farm  machinery  was  housed  along  with  the 
calves,  lambs,  and  colts,  and  here  the  sheep  were  sheared,  the  wool  later  to  be 
carded,  spun,  and  woven  into  cloth  for  children* s  clothing.  Radiating  from  the  farm 
in  different  directions  were  split  rail  fences  that  zigzaged  out  over  the  cleared 
land  disappearing  beyond  yon  hill.  Thus  the  wheat  fields  were  divided  from  the  corn, 
and  the  pasture  from  the  potato  patch. 

The  new  house  was  a  two-story  white  frame  structure  which  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
long  picturesque  tree- lined  lane.  It  was  simply  yet  sturdily  built  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  Inside  and  out  it  reflected  the  spirit  of  prosperous  farmers.  It  stood 
serenely  among  towering  sycamore  trees  and  extended  a  friendly  welcome  to  all  who 
left  the  main  road  to  journey  up  the  winding  lane. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  huge,  dome-shaped  Dutch  oven.  On  baking  it  be¬ 
came  alive  as  a  roaring  wood  fire  filled  its  interior.  When  floor  and  walls  were 
thoroughly  heated,  the  coals  were  raked  out  by  a  long  handled  scraper  and  in  went  the 
pies,  bread,  beans,  and  ginger  bread.  Nearby  was  a  cider  press,  a  bit  of  ’’modern” 
equipment  for  salvaging  apples  that  fell  before  picking  time.  And  not  far  from  the 
garden  fence  was  a  row  of  bee  hives  which  furnished  for  the  table  white  clover  honey 
the  year  around,  and  each  spring  provided  a  series  of  challenges  to  those  courageous 
enough  to  engage  in  the  art  of  persuading  a  swarm  of  bees  to  set  up  housekeeping  in 
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a  nearby  vacant  hive  instead  of  following  the  leader  to  a  hollow  tree  in  some 
neighboring  woods. 

In  the  small  summer  house  there  was  ceaseless  activity.  Here  the  women  folk 
were  busy  molding  tallow  candles,  spinning,  and  weaving.  Then  came  a  certain  day  in 
early  spring  when  all  living  creatures  were  suddenly  stunned  by  the  piercing,  inter¬ 
mittent  squawking  of  geese  as  they  were  being  dispossessed  of  their  surplus  feathers 
-  .  one  handful  after  another.  The  coarser  feathers  were  needed  to  revive  tired  and 
limp  feather  beds  while  the  downy  offerings  were  used  in  pillows  and  comforters. 

Like  all  their  neighbors  round  about  these  early  ancestors  were  proud  of  their 
creative  abilities  expressed  in  the  routine  of  housekeeping,  gardening,  preserving, 
sewing,  farming,  poultry  and  stock  raising.  The  daily  work  quota  was  as  important 
to  them  as  the  constant  striving  for  perfection.  High  on  their  achievement  lists 
x/ere  top  quality  apple  butter,  sorghym  molasses,  canned  and  dried  vegetables,  butter 
and  cottage  cheese.  These  not  only  supplied  the  needs  of  the  family,  but  also  were 
sold  to  nearby  neighbors  and  grocery  stores.  Often  butter  was  sold  for  fifteen  cents 
per  pound,  and  eggs  for  ten  cents  a  dozen.  Work  early  and  late  was  a  necessity  for 
these  early  ancestors.  To  them  the  mere  thought  of  an  eight-hour  day  would  have 
been  repugnant;  its  acceptance  would  have  been  ruinous. 

The  passing  years  have  brought  many  and  drastic  changes  to  the  Risley  ancestral 
home  in  Illinois,  A  few  old  trees  still  trace  the  winding  lane  from  the  highway  to 
the  fire-swept  ruins  of  the  old  home,  but  neither  fire  nor  time  can  erase  from  mem¬ 
ory  the  simple,  dignified  friendliness  of  this  country  home  protected  on  all  sides 
by  stately  poplars,  spreading  chestnut  and  maple  trees,  some  of  xdiich  are  still 
standing.  A  fex7  foundation  stones  mark  the  location  of  the  stone-paved  spring  house 
which  served  x*ell  as  a  summer  refrigerator.  Throughout  its  length  ran  a  water 
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trough  connecting  the  well  at  one  end  to  the  watering  barrel  for  horses  and  cows  at 
the  other.  After  Sunday  dinner,  which  the  children  and  grandchildren  often  enjoyed 
at  grandfather 1 s ,  it  was  always  considered  a  rare  privilege  to  carry  the  covered 
butter  dish  and  the  pitcher  of  cream  back  to  the  cool,  dark  milk  house  to  take  their 
places  again  beside  earthen  crocks  of  milk  half  immersed  in  cold,  running  water. 
Under  grandmother  * s  watchful  eye  both  skill  and  courage  were  required  to  investigate 
the  layer  of  heavy  cream  that  had  risen  to  the  top  of  each  crock. 

Our  earlier  ancestors  none  of  us  ever  knew  personally,  but  we  are  grateful  for 
one  picture  that  has  come  to  us  through  a  diary  kept  by  Daniel  L,  Collins,  who  with 
another  young  man,  Mark  Lake,  came  from  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  Wabash  County  to 
visit  their  Risley  relatives.  They  went  first  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  then  continued 
on  their  way  in  a  canoe  to  Vincennes,  a  six-day  journey.  Following  is  Daniel* s  ac¬ 
count  of  their  visit  to  Illinois: 

"Starting  early  in  the  morning  for  Mt,  Carmel  after  traveling  twenty  miles,  we 
decided  to  take  it  on  foot,  being  seven  miles  to  Centerville  where  some  of  our 
cousins  lived.  We  arrived  at  John  Penstons,  October  17,  who  received  us  with  much 
satisfaction.  Here  we  could  raise  our  minds  above  and  rejoice  in  our  prosperity 
through  the  many  difficulties  that  awaited  us  in  our  journey.  Here  we  visited  our 
Jersey  friends  with  much  pleasure  and  listened  with  much  attention  to  their  senti¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  the  country.  They  are  well  satisfied.  They  have  the  necessiti¬ 
es  of  life  which  is  all  reason  can  ask.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  brings  forth 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  general  yield  is  about  40  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  and 
other  produce  accordingly.  Prices  current  in  Wabash  County  are: 

Wheat  flour  $2.50  per  cwt.  Potatoes  .250 

Corn  do  ,200  Beans  to  eat  .62^0 

Oats  .250  Beef  per  lb.  .02  -  .02^0 
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Salt 

Pork,  fresh 


•  06%$ 
•  02%$ 


Pork,  salt  .06  3/4c 

Wages  is  *37%$  per  day  -  $7,00  -  $10.00 
per  month 


After  getting  acquainted  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Bald  Hill,  we 
resolved  to  take  a  ride  out  to  Lick  Prairie  to  a  meeting  of  the  New  Lights,  as  they 
called  themselves,  the  Christian  body.  Being  supplied  with  horses  by  Jeremaih  Ris- 
ley  and  equipped  we  set  forth  to  see  the  new  worshipers.  They  appeared  to  be  loving 
people  and  zealous  in  their  worship.  After  meeting  we  returned  home  about  25  or  30 
young  people  on  horse  back.  These  were  sights  not  common  in  Jersey,  We  traveled  on 
in  much  gayety  and  pleasure.  Evening  coming  on  we  went  to  a  Methodist  meeting. 

Here  we  talked  and  laughed  with  our  new  friends  with  seeming  pleasure  and  happi¬ 
ness,  But  oh,  how  soon  is  such  pleasure  and  happiness  blasted,  I  could  see  a  lurk¬ 
ing  disease  hovering  around  my  dearest  friend,  Mr,  Lake.  I  could  view  him  laid  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  groaning  under  the  scorching  fevers  and  pain  that  accompany  the 
bilious  twins,  (Must  have  had  malaria.)  Although  we  were  distant  from  our  parents 
and  native  state  we  were  at  home  as  it  were  where  parental  affection  was  bestowed 
upon  us  that  could  be  looked  for  from  parents.  For  my  own  part  I  have  seen  pleasure 
in  some  degree,  I  have  been  sleighing  and  have  been  through  the  prairies  feasting 
my  eyes  on  the  cheeks  of  the  pretty  girls  and  on  New  Year's  day  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  quilting  party  at  the  home  of  James  Wiley.  Here  I  could  see  my  com¬ 
rade  skipping  philanders  with  the  girls  for  the  first  time  in  three  months. 

Mark's  strength  being  recovered  in  some  degree,  we  bid  farewell  to  Illinois,  the 
place  which  we  regretted  to  leave.  We  felt  ourselves  indebted  to  our  friends  for 
their  kindness  to  us.  Leaving  Kt.  Carmel  we  crossed  the  Wabash  River  on  January  7, 
1031,  and  directed  our  steps  to  Evansville  through  Columbia  and  Princeton  where  we 
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arrived  January  3*  Mark  being  very  weak  and  having  the  chills,  we  thought  it  exped¬ 
ient  to  wait  for  the  stage  which  went  to  Evansville  on  Wednesday,  January  12,  making 
a  distance  of  40  miles .“ 

Through  their  deeds  our  ancestors  have  spoken  and  from  these  deeds  we  notice 
definite  trends  and  influences  many  of  which  have  been  passed  down  through  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  the  next  through  that  mysterious  continuity  of  life  we  call  inheritance. 
In  general,  our  ancestors  have  proved  themselves  to  be  peace  lovers  and  peace 
makers,  practical,  industrous  citizens,  public-spirited,  dependable,  and  self- 
reliant;  they  have  been  credited  with  having  lived  purposeful  lives,  temperate  in 
their  habits,  fair-minded,  generous  hearted  and  efficient.  Our  records  show  that 
they  used  good  but  cautious  judgment  and  were  rather  conservative  in  their  points  of 
view.  Firm  convictions  grew  out  of  their  honest  thinking  giving  them  the  courage  to 
strive  for  the  right  as  they  saw  it.  They  were  not  inclined  to  follow  the  crowd 
until  they  knew  where  the  crowd  was  going.  By  nature  they  were  not  impulsive,  so 
did  not  try  to  dramatize  themselves.  Down  through  the  years  they  have  shown  a 
fondness  for  country  life  where  it  is  easy  to  appraise  people  for  their  true  value. 
One  dominant  characteristic  seems  to  have  persisted  throughout  all  past  generations 
and  it  is  truly  Norwegian,  I  refer  to  a  deep  feeling  that  tends  to  conceal  itself. 
It  seldom  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  emotions  but  does  quietly  express 
itself  in  deep,  quiet  loyalty  wherever  loyalty  is  due.  Because  this  feeling  is 
buried  deep,  it  cannot  be  moved  by  every  wind  that  blows, 

We  do  not  claim  for  the  Risley  family  any  outstanding  distinction.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  truly  great  leaders,  no  prominent  writers,  no  renowned  ministers,  no  famous 
artists.  Some  have  been  elected  to  important  offices,  but  in  general  they  have  not 
sought  the  lime  light. 
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Our  family  is  unique  in  that  it  reaches  back  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  our 
Norwegian  beginnings.  Our  chief  interest  lies  in  the  American  family  of  Risleys. 
Beginning  with  Richard,  1633,  our  record  traces  the  unbroken  line  to  the  year  1322, 
when  Jeremiah  III  came  to  Mt,  Carmel,  Illinois,  Here  our  detailed  record  begins 
for  Jeremiah* s  nine  children:  Daniel,  b,  1810;  Mary  Ann  (Ingersol),  b,  1813;  John 
Tilton,  b*  1813;  Laurner  Blackman,  b,  1818;  Enoch,  b,  1821;  Sarah  Eliza  (Mundy), 
b,  1823;  Ezra,  b,  1830;  Rachel  Jane  (Rigg),  b,  1846;  and  Nancy  Ellen  (Sawyer),  b, 
1848,  Our  sources  of  information  have  been  many  and  varied  -  church  records, 
cemeteries,  family  Bibles,  war  records,  bureaus  of  vital  statistics,  old  ledgers 
and  day  books,  old  newspapers,  land  deeds  and  personal  interviews,  especially  with 
those  of  the  eighth  generation,  none  of  whom  are  now  living.  We  are  still  searching 
for  missing  details  to  make  this  portion  of  our  family  history  more  nearly  complete. 
Also,  we  have  fragmentary  information  that  one  or  more  of  Jeremiah's  brothers 
followed  him  westward  settling  in  Indiana  or  Kentucky,  some  time  later  pushing  out 
across  the  prairies  to  Kansas,  About  these  families  we  hope  to  find  enough  addi¬ 
tional  information  to  establish  a  definite  relationship  between  the  various  groups. 
Whatever  this  search  reveals,  we  shall  consider  all  of  them  our  cousins  confident 
that  in  either  England  or  America  we  have  a  common  ancestor.  We  invite  them  to  join 
us  each  year  as  we  come  together  to  honor  the  memory  of  Jeremiah  III, 

A  genealogical  record  is  a  continuing  history.  Our  ancestors  wrote  their  part 
as  they  lived  it.  So  we  today  are  writing  pur  part  as  we  play  our  various  roles  in 
the  dramas  of  this  twentieth  century.  May  our  record  be  as  fair  as  theirs. 

However  proud  we  may  be  of  our  ancestors,  we  can  take  no  credit  for  what  they 
did,  A  sprouting  acorn  isn't  important  just  because  its  parent  was  a  mighty  oak, 

(Revised  1962) 
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